The  Historical  Background  of  the 
Westminster  Confession 

By  The  Rev.  JOHN  MacINNES,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that,  while  the  Formula  of  Concord  provides  a 
common  doctrinal  standard  for  the  Lutheran  churches,  there  is  not  a 
single  confessional  document  recognised  by  all  the  Reformed  churches.1 
In  spite  of  this  lack  of  official  co-ordination,  the  Reformed  symbols  show 
a remarkable  doctrinal  unity.  Though  the  authority  of  any  one  confession 
might  be  confined  to  the  church  which  produced  and  sanctioned  it,  its 
influence,  through  its  Latin  versions,  was  often  felt  far  beyond  its  home- 
land. The  Second  Helvetic  Confession  was  “highly  approved  by  nearly 
all  the  Reformed  churches  on  the  Continent  and  in  England  and  Scotland”.2 
The  Heidelberg  Catechism  (1563)  was  “much  beloved  in  Scotland  and 
came  to  be  bound  up  with  copies  of  the  Book  of  Common  Order,  while 
the  Latin  translation  was  widely  used  in  grammar  schools  and  colleges”.3 
The  Irish  Articles  (1615)  were  widely  known  in  Scotland  in  the  generation 
prior  to  the  National  Covenant.4  In  the  French  Confession  (1559)  and 
the  Confessio  Belgica  (1561),  we  can  easily  discern  doctrinal  emphases 
and  single  phrases  that  are  taken  up  and  repeated  in  the  Westminster 
symbol.  The  Irish  Articles  are  especially  significant,  for  in  them  “we 
have  the  main  source  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  almost  its  exact 
prototype  in  its  statements  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity”.5 
The  Irish  Articles  and  the  Confession  follow  the  same  order  of  chapter 
headings,  and  the  section  on  “God’s  eternal  decree  is  taken  almost 
entirely  from  the  Irish  Articles”.6  The  Irish  Articles  in  turn  reveal  the 
influence  of  the  Lambeth  Articles  (1595).  The  latter  were  at  once  accepted 
by  the  Dublin  Convocation  and  fifteen  years  later  were  grafted  on  to  the 
Irish  Articles.7 

The  Westminster  Confession  is  a restatement  of  Calvinistic  doctrine. 
Why  was  this  felt  to  be  necessary?  In  England,  towards  the  end  of  the 

1 W.  Niesel:  Reformed  Symbolics,  p.  178. 

* Schaff:  Creeds,  III,  p.  233. 

3 Torrance,  T.  F.  School  of  Faith,  pp.  17-18. 

* W.  M.  Campbell:  Triumph  of  Presbyterianism,  passim. 

B Mitchell:  Westminster  Assembly,  Introd.  p.  xlvii. 

» Ibid. 

7 Schaff,  III,  p.  523. 
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reign  of  Elizabeth,  certain  men  had  made  public  their  disagreement  with 
the  orthodox  teaching  on  predestination.  This  in  turn  called  forth 
Archbishop  Whitgift’s  Lambeth  Articles  (1595). 

It  was  in  Holland,  however,  that  the  theological  conflict  became  so 
acute  as  to  be  within  an  ace  of  causing  civil  war.  Jacob  Arminius  (died 
1609)  changed  his  opinions  on  the  distinctive  articles  of  Calvinism.  After 
his  death,  Uitenboegart  published  a summary  of  his  teaching  in  the 
Remonstrance.  The  Remonstrance  affirmed  (1)  that  the  decree  of  sal- 
vation refers  to  those  who  believe  and  persevere  in  the  faith  (2)  that 
Christ  died  for  all  though  only  believers  benefited  (3)  that  man  can  do 
nothing  good  till  he  is  bom  again  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (4)  that  grace  is  not 
irresistible  (5)  and  that  the  faithful  are  assisted  by  grace  in  temptation 
and  are  kept  from  falling  if  they  desire  Christ’s  help  and  are  not  inactive.1 
The  Contra-Remonstrants,  orthodox  Calvinists,  maintained,  on  the 
contrary,  that  (1)  election  to  salvation  is  founded  on  God’s  purpose 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world  (2)  that  the  efficacy  of  Christ’s  atone- 
ment extends  to  the  elect  only  (3)  that  the  Fall  left  man  in  a state  of 
complete  helplessness  (4)  that  regeneration  is  the  inward  renewal  of  soul 
and  will,  and  is  wholly  the  work  of  God,  and  (5)  that  God  preserves  the 
elect,  renewing  repentance,  humility  and  good  works,  and  despite  sins, 
they  do  not  finally  fall  away  from  grace. 

Prince  Maurice  took  the  side  of  the  Contra-Remonstrants.  As  a 
result,  the  Synod  of  Dert  met  in  1618.  Its  task  was  strengthen  the  political 
and  doctrinal  unity  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Synod  created  wide  interest 
in  this  country,  and  was  attended  by  Anglican  theologians,  The  Contra- 
Remonstrants  were,  of  course,  victorious.  The  Remonstrant  leaders 
suffered  imprisonment  or  exile.  The  unity  of  the  United  Provinces  was 
preserved.  The  Arminian  doctrines  continued,  however,  to  be  cherished, 
and  after  a few  years,  the  political  prescription  of  Arminian  propaganda 
and  worship  ceased.  The  French  Reformed  Church,  too,  was  disturbed 
by  doctrinal  deviations.  John  Cameron  (1579-1625),  who  had  once 
taught  Greek  in  Glasgow,  and  had  been  a professor  in  Montauban  and 
Saumur,  and  his  disciple  Moise  Amyraut  (1596-1664)  taught  a modified 
version  of  the  five  points  of  Arminianism.2 

We  have  noted  already  that,  before  Elizabeth  died,  there  appeared 
a reaction  against  the  stricter  Calvinism,  and  this  new  theological  outlook 
came  to  be  termed  Arminianism.  “The  new  theologians  looked  less  to 
Luther  and  Calvin  and  attempted  a co-ordination  of  Scripture  and  the 

1 A.  W.  Harrisn:  Arminianism,  p.  43  ff. 

* Harrison:  Arminianism,  p.  tto. 
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teaching  of  the  Fathers.”1  One  tenet  of  their  teaching  was  that  church 
and  state  formed  one  society  which  had  a twofold  aspect.  Hence  an 
attack  on  the  church  would  be  an  attack  on  the  state.  This  agreed 
admirably  with  King  James  I’s  maxim:  “No  bishop,  no  king”. 

William  Barret  opened  the  public  debate  on  predestination  and 
irresistible  grace  in  a university  sermon  in  Cambridge.  Barret,  while 
reproved  by  the  university  authorities,  “was  countenanced  by  high 
conformists  and  Roman  Catholics”.2  Archbishop  Whitgift  reacted  by 
publishing  the  Lambeth  Articles  (1595). 

I shall  now  try  to  estimate  the  place  held  by  orthodox  Calvinism  in 
the  English  and  Scottish  Churches  since  their  respective  reformations. 
At  its  beginning,  the  English  Reformation  had  been  influenced  by 
Wittenberg  rather  than  by  Geneva;  but  when  Elizabeth  “ascended  the 
throne,  the  Calvinistic  system  of  belief,  with  more  or  less  completeness, 
passed  into  the  minds  of  English  Potestants.  It  owed  its  success  in  part 
to  the  circumstance  that  during  the  Marian  persecutions,  so  many  English 
Protestants  had  come  under  the  influence  of  leading  minds  of  the  countries 
in  which  they  had  passed  the  time  of  their  exile”.3  The  Thirty  Nine 
Articles,  in  their  statements  on  the  sacraments  and  the  Divine  decrees, 
follow  John  Calvin.  In  the  Elizabethan  era,  Calvin’s  theology  was 
dominant  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  Scots  Negative  Confession  of 
1580  affirms  an  unflinching  orthodoxy.  As  late  as  1608,  the  “Institutes” 
were  officially  recommended  to  students  as  “the  best  and  perfectest 
system  of  divinity  and  fitted  to  be  laid  as  the  groundwork  in  the  study” 
of  intending  ministers  of  religion.4  This  official  doctrinal  orthodoxy  had 
in  England  been  accompanied  by  a steady  repression  of  Puritan  aspirations 
after  a purer  form  of  worship  and  a more  Scriptural  order  in  the  govern- 
ment and  discipline  of  the  church.  Grindal  had  suffered  because  he 
refused  to  discountenance  the  Puritan  “prophesyings”;  but  Whitgift,  his 
successor  in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  though  Calvinist  in  theology,  applied 
a persistent  and  in  the  end  largely  successful  policy  of  repression  against 
the  Presbyterian  movement  within  the  Church.  For  the  time  at  least, 
the  brilliant,  and  to  Anglican  historians,  the  unscrupulous  campaign  of 
Thomas  Cartwright  and  his  associates  was  defeated.  At  the  Hampton 
Court  conference  in  1604,  Dr.  Reynolds  and  his  Puritan  associates  were 
noticeably  moderate  in  their  demands.  In  Scotland,  King  James  VI, 
Calvinist  in  his  theology,  sought,  like  Elizabeth  in  England,  to  bring  the 

1 G.  Davies,  The  Early  Stuarts  (Oxford  History  of  England),  p.  66. 

a Neal,  History  of  the  Puritans,  I.  p.  301  (Abridged  Ed.). 

8 S.  R.  Gardiner:  History,  Vol.  I,  p.  18. 

4 H.  H.  Henson:  Puritanism  in  England. 
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church  under  royal  control,  and  when  King  of  England,  succeeded  in 
grafting  episcopacy  on  to  the  Presbyterian  organisation  of  the  Scottish 
Church.  Before  Elizabeth  died,  “the  more  genuine  Puritanism”1,  loyally 
accepting  the  national  constitution  in  church  and  state,  had  largely 
leavened  the  religious  public  in  England,  and  it  was  by  the  Puritan 
demand  for  a purer  morality  rather  than  by  its  traditional  tendency 
towards  the  Genevan  discipline  that  Puritanism  retained  its  hold  on  the 
English  people.  In  Scotland,  the  restiveness  of  the  people  under  the 
Articles  of  Perth  (1618)  showed  that,  while  they  passively  accepted  a 
political  episcopacy,  they  retained  the  memory  of  the  Kirk  in  its  former 
glory. 

We  shall  now  note  the  elements  in  that  vast  and  complex  movement 
which,  on  the  political  side  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  Long  Parliament 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  on  the  religious  side,  in  the  summoning  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly. 

1.  During  the  reign  of  the  great  Queen,  Puritanism  and  patriotism 
were  closely  associated.  By  the  papal  Bull,  “Regnans  in  Excelsis”, 
which  purported  to  depose  Elizabeth,  every  papist  recusant  was  placed 
in  the  position  of  being  a potential  traitor.  The  great  sea-ports,  especially 
London,  were  largely  Puritan.  “The  sailor  was  the  type  of  the  national 
hero  rather  than  the  soldier,”  and  “to  the  commercial  and  marit-time 
population  of  the  new  age,  pride  of  race,  pursuit  of  gain,  love  of  adventure 
and  a sturdy  personal  independence  were  all  associated  with  the  idea  of 
the  Protestant  religion”.2  During  the  Great  Rebellion,  the  Royal  Navy 
took  the  side  of  Parliament. 

2.  During  Elizabeth’s  lifetime,  and  usually  to  the  Queen’s  annoyance, 
the  House  of  Commons  had  shown  marked  sympathy  with  the  Puritan 
aim  to  reform  the  Church  of  England  both  in  its  government  and  worship.3 
The  royal  wisdom  and  the  national  cult  of  devotion  to  the  Virgin  Queen 
prevented  a dangerous  breach.  In  the  succeeding  two  reigns,  the  in- 
creasing poverty  of  the  Crown  along  with  the  increasing  wealth  of  the 
country  squires  and  city  merchants,  who  provided  the  greater  part  of 
the  membership  of  the  House  of  Commons,  made  a struggle  for  power 
inevitable.  Owing  to  the  abolition  of  a residential  qualification  at  the 
close  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  many  lawyers  became  M.P.’s.  The  constitutional 
struggle  was  waged  round  religion  (in  Pym’s  first  great  speech  in  the 
Long  Parliament,  he  said  “Let  religion  be  our  pritnum  quaerite  for  all 

1 H.  H.  Henson:  Puritanism  in  England. 

* G.  M.  Trevalyan:  England  under  the  Stuarts,  p.  46. 

3 J.  E.  Neale,  Parliaments  of  Elizabeth. 
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things  else  are  but  etceteras”),  taxation  and  popular  liberty.1  The  Common 
Law  lawyers  in  the  House,  always  jealous  of  the  Prerogative  Courts,  the 
Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission,  were  generally  on  the  side  of  popular 
liberty.  “The  alliance  of  the  Common  Law  with  Parliament,  both  expres- 
sing the  interests  and  the  outlook  of  the  gentry  and  yet  vehicles  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people  was  incarnate  in  Sir  Edward  Coke”.2  Constitu- 
tionalism in  civil  life  and  Puritanism  in  the  religious  life  had  become 
working  partners. 

3.  An  important  element  in  the  complex  of  beliefs  and  emotions 
which  constituted  Puritanism  was  anti-Papalism.  Indeed,  though  Laud 
and  his  Anglo-Catholic  following  disliked  the  native  English  Puritans 
more  than  they  did  the  Roman  Catholics,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  they  were  firmly  Protestant.  “No  Popery”  was  almost  as  powerful 
a war-cry  in  England  as  it  was  in  Scotland;  and  in  Scotland,  according 
to  Sir  Anthony  Weldon,  the  people  * ‘think  it  impossible  to  lose  their  way 
to  heaven  if  only  they  leave  Rome  behind  them”.  Anti-Papalism  was 
fostered  by  the  memory  of  the  Marian  burnings,  the  atrocities  of  Alva, 
St.  Bartholemew’s  Day,  the  Spanish  Inquisition  and  the  activities  of 
the  “seminary  priests”.  The  hostility  of  the  people  increased  in  direct 
proportion  to  Roman  missionary  aggression.  Popular  hostility  was  not 
unreasonable.  Devout  Roman  Catholics  had  been  implicated  in  attempts 
on  the  life  of  Elizabeth  and  later  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  The  failure  of 
King  James’s  policy  of  a Spanish  marriage  caused  hearty  popular  re- 
joicing. The  fear  of  Rome  was  an  important  factor  in  the  Scottish 
agitation  which  followed  the  publication  of  the  1637  Liturgy. 

4.  The  passion  for  uniformity  in  doctrine  and  practice  was  a feature 
of  the  age  before  the  Great  Rebellion.  The  High  Church  or  Anglo-Catholic 
party,  while  moderately  liberal  in  doctrine,  were  firm  on  the  matter  of 
episcopacy  jure  divino  and  the  ritual  observances  that  for  Laud  made  for 
“the  beauty  of  holiness”.  John  Reynolds  expressed  the  traditional 
Puritan  outlook  when,  at  the  Hampton  Court  conference,  he  and  his 
colleagues  demanded  that  “uniformity  of  doctrine  should  be  prescribed 
in  order  that  Popish  opinions  be  condemned”.3  Statesmen  too,  felt  that 
the  safety  of  the  state  was  imperilled  by  theological  disunity.  Lord 
Burleigh  had  felt  that  the  state  can  never  be  in  safety  where  there  was 
toleration  of  two  religions  and  Sir  John  Eliot,  in  King  Charles’  first 
Parliament  declared:  “Religion  is  the  bond  of  human  society  ...  for 
where  there  is  division  in  religion,  as  it  is  wrong  divinity,  so  it  makes 

* Masson:  Life  of  Milton  and  History  of  His  Times,  Vol.  II,  p.  195. 

2 A.  L.  Rowse:  The  England  of  Eli  abeth,  p.  422  (Reprint  Second  Ed.). 

s S.  R.  Gardiner,  History,  II,  150. 
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distractions  among  men.”1  Francis  Bacon,  no  extremist  in  politics  or 
theology,  was  persuaded  that  “it  is  good  that  we  return  to  the  ancient 
bond  of  unity  in  the  Church  of  God,  which  was  one  faith,  one  baptism, 
one  hierarchy,  one  discipline”.2  A Scottish  disciple  of  Laud,  William 
Forbes,  first  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  preaching  before  the  king  on  his  1633 
visit  to  Scotland,  declared:  “Three  things  are  needed  to  restore  order — 
one  liturgy,  one  catechism,  one  confession  of  faith.”3 

In  1641,  the  General  Assembly  expressed  their  desire  for  “one  con- 
fession, one  directory  of  public  worship,  one  catechism,  one  form  of 
church  government”  in  the  churches  of  England  and  Scotland.4  Almost 
an  exact  echo  of  Forbes’  wish.  Uniformity  was  felt  to  be  the  only  sure 
foundation  for  a lasting  peace.  John  Buchan  has  truly  remarked  that 
“in  her  zeal  for  uniformity,  the  Kirk  in  no  wise  differed  from  Laud, 
though  she  preferred  another  pattern.”5  The  ordinance  of  the  English 
Parliament  summoning  the  Westminster  Assembly  (1643)  named  one  of 
its  principal  tasks,  “a  nearer  agreement  with  the  Church  of  Scotland 
and  other  Reformed  churches”.6  John  Durie,  a Scotsman,  was  the  tireless 
advocate  of  a federation  of  European  Reformed  and  Evangelical  churches. 
After  the  death  of  Gustavus,  Axel  Oxenstiema,  the  chancellor  of  Sweden, 
showed  some  interest  in  his  project. 

5.  The  Confession  of  Faith,  in  affirming  the  divine  right  both  of  the 
civil  magistrate  and  of  church  officers  appointed  according  to  the  Word  of 
God,  expressed  a conviction  common  to  all  parties  in  church  and  state. 
James  I,  who  did  not  believe  in  the  divine  right  of  bishops  and  regarded 
them  as  useful  agents  for  creating  a submissive  church,  set  a high  value 
on  the  stamp  of  Divine  authority  on  his  own  personal  rule.  Thomas 
Hobbes  was  soon  to  give  powerful  philosophic  expression  to  his  belief 
in  the  quasi-divine  authority  of  the  state,  both  in  matters  of  faith  and 
conduct.7  In  Elizabethan  England,  Travers  and  Cartwright  had  claimed 
divine  authority  for  the  Presbyterian  discipline,  “the  only  discipline  of 
the  church  described  in  the  Word  of  God”.8  In  1588,  Dr.  Bancroft  affirmed 
in  a sermon  “that  the  bishops  of  England  had  superiority  over  priest 


1 Ibid,  V,  p.  343. 

a Ibid,  I,  p.  147. 

8 Ibid.  V,  p.  292. 

4 Orr:  Alexander  Henderson,  p.  274. 

6 Buchan:  Montrose,  p.  61. 

6 Records:  Scottish  Church  Hist.  Society,  1938,  p.  233. 

1 Leviathan:  Basil  Willey's  Seventeenth  Century  Background,  chap.  VI. 

8 Neal:  Puritans.  I,  p.  249.  (Abr.  Ed.). 
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jure  divino  and  directly  from  God”.1  Neal  comments:  “This  was  a new 
and  strange  doctrine  to  the  churchmen  of  the  time”.  Bancroft  repeated 
this  affirmation  at  the  Hampton  Court  conference.2  Lancelot  Andrewes 
popularised  this  relatively  novel  doctrine.  In  Scotland,  faith  in  the 
divine  right  of  Presbytery  was  stronger  than  the  corresponding  Anglican 
belief  in  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy.  ‘ 'Christ’s  throne  in  these  kingdoms” 
meant  the  establishment  of  Presbytery  as  set  forth  in  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant.3  The  Scottish  Assembly  sets  its  face  like  a flint  against 
any  assumption  of  divine  right  except  its  own”.4  The  English  Indepen- 
dents, in  the  Westminster  Assembly  debates,  claimed  divine  right  for 
their  own  pattern.  “They  differed  from  the  Presbyterians  only  in  form”,5 
There  were,  of  course,  men  who  sought  a middle  road.  In  Scotland,  the 
Aberdeen  Doctors  maintained  the  lawfulness  of  Episcopacy,  while  satisfied 
that  Presbytery  sufficed  to  constitute  a true  church.6  In  England, 
Archbishop  Ussher  advocated  “a  reduced  episcopacy”,  midway  between 
prelacy  and  presbytery. 

6.  The  methods  employed  by  the  different  parties  in  the  church  to 
propagate  the  faith  and  to  popularise  their  point  of  view  are  supremely 
important  when  we  attempt  to  assess  the  age  before  the  Westminster 
Assembly. 

(i)  The  English  Puritans  and  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  would  give 
first  rank  to  the  preaching  of  the  Word.  Queen  Elizabeth  would  have 
been  well  content  that  public  worship  should  be  confined  to  the  Prayer 
Book  services,  the  sacraments  and  the  reading  of  an  occasional  homily. 
King  Charles  I,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  in  ‘tuning  the  pulpits’.  The 
popular  passion  for  sermons  led  to  “the  endowment  of  preachers,  the 
push  for  lecturers,  the  insistence  by  corporations  in  busy  towns  upon 
attendance  at  a week-day  sermon,  the  refusal  of  a congregation  to  allow 
a favourite  preacher  to  stop  after  two  hours  and  making  him  to  go  on  for 
a third,  the  voluminous  publication  of  sermons  which  became  the  staple 
mental  diet”.7  It  seems  clear  that,  while  the  anti-Puritans  in  England 
could  claim  one  or  two  of  the  greatest  preachers  of  the  age,  the  general 
level  of  preaching  among  the  Puritans  was  higher  than  among  their 
opponents.  In  Scotland,  the  renowned  preachers  of  the  pre-Covenanting 

1 Ibid,  p.  262. 

4 S.  R.  Gardiner:  History,  I,  p.  157. 

* E.  A.  Knox:  Robert  Leighton,  p.  114. 

4 Gardiner:  History,  I,  p.  48. 

5 Shaw's  English  Church,  I,  p.  300. 

* MacMillan:  Aberdeen  Doctors. 

1 A.  L.  Rowse:  The  England  of  Eli  abeth,  p.  485. 
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era,  Robert  Bruce,  David  Dickson,  John  Livingston  and  Samuel  Ruther- 
ford, were  all  strongly  anti-Arminian.  The  English  ‘lecturer’  had  no 
counterpart  in  Scotland.  The  parish  ministers  did  all  their  own  lecturing. 
Of  the  English  ‘lecturer’,  Sir  Charles  Firth  wrote:  “The  Puritans  in  the 
towns,  discontented  with  the  negligence  of  the  Established  clergy  in 
preaching  or  with  their  doctrine  clubbed  together  to  support  lecturers, 
that  is,  clergymen  whose  sole  business  was  preaching.  Most  corporations 
maintained  a lecturer”.1  Laud’s  suppression  of  the  lectureships  did  not 
endear  him  to  devout  Puritans.  The  lecturers,  who  exalted  preaching, 
“were  careless  about  forms  and  ceremonies”.2 

(2)  The  English  Puritans  showed  skill  in  ‘lobbying’  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  They  were  also  apt  and  persistent  pamphleteers. 
The  Queen  had  imprisoned  John  Field  for  his  famous  ‘Admonition  to 
Parliament’  in  1572.  Cartwright  was  expelled  from  his  Cambridge  chair 
for  his  teaching  and  writing;  but  “the  Puritans  gained  ground,  and 
though  the  press  was  restrained,  they  galled  their  adversaries  with 
pamphlets  which  were  privately  dispersed  both  in  city  and  country.”3 
“If  we  study  the  memoirs  of  the  time,  we  can  see  that  a war  of  propaganda 
preceded  the  Civil  War.”4  It  was  for  the  offence  of  pamphleteering  that 
Leighton,  Bastwick,  Burton  and  Prynne  suffered  so  cruelly.  “When  the 
Long  Parliament  met,  the  stream  (of  anti-Laudian  pamphlets)  became  a 
flood”.5  Rutherford’s  ‘Lex  Rex’  and  Gillespie’s  timely  ‘English  Popish 
Ceremonies’,  to  mention  no  others,  showed  that  the  Scots  were  little 
behind  their  neighbours  in  the  art  of  propaganda.  The  ‘Scottish  Dove’ 
was  published  in  London  during  the  sessions  of  the  Westminster  Assembly. 

(3)  The  English  Bible,  in  its  Genevan  and  Authorised  versions, 

became,  to  a remarkable  degree,  the  People’s  Book  in  the  half-century 
before  the  Westminster  Assembly.  In  England,  between  1560  and  1644, 
no  fewer  than  140  editions  of  the  Genevan  Bible  were  issued.6  In  Scotland, 
until  1640,  the  Genevan  Bible  was  as  common  as  the  King  James  version.7 
James  Kirkton  probably  exaggerates  when  he  states:  “At  the  king’s 

return  (1660),  every  parish  had  a minister,  every  village  had  a school, 
every  family  almost  had  a Bible  . . . yea  in  most  of  the  country,  all  the 

1 Firth:  Cromwell,  p.  35. 

a S.  R.  Gardiner:  History,  I,  pp.  131-132. 

8 Neal:  Puritans,  I,  167. 

* M.  Ashley:  England  in  Seventeenth  Century,  o.  81. 

8 G.  Davies:  The  Early  Stuarts. 

8 W.  F.  Moulton:  History  of  the  English  Bible,  p.  280. 

1 D.  Anderson:  Bible  in  17 th  Century  Scottish  Life  and  Letters,  p.  10. 
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children  of  age  could  read  the  Scriptures”.1  There  must,  however,  be  a 
reasonable  amount  of  truth  in  it.  In  the  judgement  of  a great  modern 
historian:  ‘‘Before  the  rise  of  the  Quakers,  the  vitality  of  Puritanism  in 
all  its  branches  was  derived  from  an  imaginative  study  of  the  Bible”.2 
During  the  Laudian  repression,  “as  the  law  and  the  bishops  prohibited 
conventicles  and  meetings  outside  the  regular  service,  these  practices 
(Bible  reading  and  private  prayer)  assumed  a domestic  and  individual 
character”.3  In  Scotland,  the  General  Assembly  (1641)  made  family 
worship,  which  included  psalm-singing,  Bible-reading  and  prayer,  obliga- 
tory in  all  households.  In  the  England  of  the  Clarendon  Code,  “there 
was  no  place  for  the  Puritan  squire,”4  but  the  habit  of  Bible-reading  and 
family  worship  continued  both  in  the  post-Restoration  church  and  among 
non-conformists. 

(4)  Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  was  a marked 
growth  in  England  of  reverence  for  the  Lord’s  Day.  The  name  ‘Sabbath’ 
came  to  be  frequently  used  for  Sunday.  Neal  notes  that  a book  entitled 
‘The  Sabbath’,  published  about  1590,  had  an  immense  vogue.5  The 
Puritans  especially  laid  great  stress  on  Sabbath  observance.  Their 
opponents  tended  to  regard  Sabbath-keeping  as  a Puritan  party  badge. 
It  undoubtedly  served  as  a bond  of  cohesion  among  Puritans,  as  it  also 
served  to  deepen  their  spiritual  seriousness.  A.  L.  Rowse  describes  the 
Sabbath  observance  of  a typical  upper  class  Puritan  household,  that  of 
Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Toby.  It  was  “an  unbroken  series  of  church  going 
and  spiritual  exercises”.  Their  reading  was  confined  to  “Foxe’s  Book  of 
Martyrs,  sermons  by  Bedell,  Broughton,  Perkins  and  the  writings  of  the 
great  Cartwright”.6  The  Scots  Confession  of  1560  made  no  mention  of 
the  Sabbath,  but  from  the  Reformation,  Presbyterian  piety  came  to  be 
increasingly  identified  with  reverence  for  the  Sabbath.  Of  17th  century 
Scotland,  Duncan  Anderson  says:  “Among  the  principal  physical  evi- 
dences of  being  strong  in  the  faith  was  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
Day  and  all  that  this  involved,  and  in  nothing  was  insistence  on  the  Bible 
as  the  infallible  guide  more  evident  than  in  the  strictness  with  which 
duty  in  this  connexion  was  enforced.”2  King  James’  ‘Book  of  Sports’, 
which  declared  that  those  who  had  already  attended  public  worship, 
might  lawfully  engage  in  certain  recreations  afterwards,  was  given  nation- 

1 Secret  and  True  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  64. 

2 G.  M.  Tevalyan:  England  under  the  Stuarts,  p.  ^2 

* Ibid.,  p.  141. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  331. 

* Neal:  Puritans,  I,  p.  299. 

* England  of  Eli  abeth,  pp.  537-8. 
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wide  authority  in  1618.  King  Charles  re-issued  it  in  1633  in  an  attempt 
to  repress  excessive  Puritan  Sabbatarianism,  and  the  clergy  were  ordered 
to  read  it  from  the  pulpit.  “It  is  evident”,  says  Godfrey  Davies,  “that 
the  Book  of  Sports  was  a direct  defiance  of  a growing  mass  of  public 
opinion,  and  its  compulsory  reading  in  church  was  an  unnecessary  affront 
to  the  Puritan  conscience.”1  The  lax  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day  by 
King  Charles  I and  his  court  on  the  occasion  of  they  royal  visit  of  1633 
was  noted  with  disapproval  by  the  Scots.  The  Long  Parliament  reversed 
the  Sabbath  policy  of  the  Book  of  Sports.  In  1641,  “the  Commons 
ordered  the  Lord  Mayor  in  London  and  J.P.’s  throughout  the  country 
to  execute  the  statutes  for  the  due  observance  of  the  Sabbath”.2  The 
Confession  of  Faith,  chapter  xxiii,  7 and  8,  declares  that  the  whole  day 
must  be  devoted  to  spiritual  exercises. 

(5)  In  Scotland,  the  great  communion  seasons  played  an  important 
part  in  vitalising  the  religious  life  and  in  hardening  the  opposition  to  the 
authoritatively  imposed  trend  in  doctrine,  ritual  and  church  government. 
In  England,  the  parish  communion  was  the  rule.  In  Scotland,  during 
the  first  half  of  the  17th  century,  it  became  a custom  that  people  from 
several  parishes  should  gather  to  attend  a celebration  of  Holy  Communion 
in  a given  parish.  The  most  famous  of  these  great  communions  was  that 
of  the  Kirk  of  Shotts  in  1629,  and  it  was  the  beginning  of  a notable 
Evangelical  revival  which  permanently  affected  the  counties  of  the 
south-west.3  They  became  more  frequent  after  1650,  and  though  the 
statement  must  be  regarded  with  caution,  the  Protesters  were  said  to 
have  used  them  in  a party  spirit.4  Antipathy  to  the  ceremonies  imposed 
by  the  Articles  of  Perth,  the  human  desire  for  fellowship,  the  hope  and 
expectation  of  a Pentecostal  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  also  the 
infrequency  of  communion  in  their  home  parishes,  drew  the  people  to  the 
great  communions.5 

(6)  Presbyterian  sentiment  within  the  Anglican  Church  had  reached 
its  peak  in  the  ninth  decade  of  the  16th  century.  Some  500  beneficed 
clergy,  mostly  Cambridge  men,  were  pledged  to  a general  agreement  to 
the  revised  form  of  the  Wandsworth  Directory  of  Discipline.  Presbytery 
districts  were  formed  in  London,  Northampton,  Rutland,  Leicester, 
Cambridge  and  Essex.  Whitgift  stamped  out  this  incipient  Presby- 


1 The  Early  Stuarts,  p.  74. 
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terianism.1  But,  says  Masson,  “the  recollection  of  Cartwright  remained 
in  the  English  mind  through  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles"  and  the 
success  of  the  Scottish  revolt  of  1638  kindled  afresh  the  native  Presby- 
terian tradition.2  This  seems  the  only  possible  explanation  of  the  amazing 
increase  of  English  Presbyterianism  from  1640  to  the  summoning  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly. 

7.  English  Arminianism,  to  which  I have  already  referred,  was  the 
climate  of  theological  opinion  against  which  the  Westminster  divines 
reacted  most  vehemently,  I shall  now  deal  with  it  a little  more  fully. 
It  was  almost  entirely  a native  growth.  Montague,  a prominent  leader 
of  the  party,  denied  that  he  was  an  Arminian,  and  with  justice.  Armi- 
nianism was,  in  fact,  an  expression  of  the  Anglican  determination  to  be 
different  from  the  historic  churches  of  the  Reformation.  Behind  it  lay 
the  work  of  Richard  Hooker  who  had  patiently  worked  out  a foundation 
for  the  Anglican  Church  on  Scripture,  the  early  Fathers  and  right  reason. 
Dr.  Bancroft,  as  early  as  1595,  had  affirmed  the  then  relatively  novel 
doctrine  that  the  office  of  bishop  was  jure  divino.  Bishop  Neil  of  Durham 
during  the  reign  of  James  and  Bishop  Hall  of  Exeter  in  the  next  reign 
were  powerful  advocates  of  the  same  teaching,  and  this  claim  became  an 
integral  part  of  the  Arminian  propaganda.  Indeed,  Godfrey  Davies  is 
of  opinion  that  “the  fundemental  issue  between  Arminian  and  Puritan 
arose  over  episcopacy.  The  Puritans  were  indifferent  over  prelacy 
established  by  king  and  state,  but  resolute  against  episcopacy  jure 
divino”.3  While  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  view,  perhaps  the  pious 
Calvinist  reacted  more  strongly  against  the  apparent  Arminian  attempt, 
in  Sir  Simon  D’Ewes’  phrase,  “to  make  the  grace  of  God  lackey  to  the 
will  of  man".  Lancelot  Andrewes,  one  of  the  most  renowned  preachers 
of  the  age  and  a favourite  of  King  James,  concerned  himself  little  with 
the  Reformation  divines,  but  gloried  in  the  theology  of  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries.  His  sources,  he  declared,  were  the  two  Testaments, 
the  three  creeds,  the  first  four  councils,  and  the  five  first  centuries.4 
He  declared  “the  English  Church  to  be  Apostolical,  bishops  to  rule  by 
divine  right  and  good  works  necessary  to  salvation”.5  The  Arminians, 
backed  by  the  Crown,  had  by  1628  gained  such  control  over  the  Anglican 
Church  that  Parliament  complained  of  the  ritualistic  innovations  that 
were  disturbing  the  laity.  Such  innovations  were  the  replacement  in 
many  churches  of  the  communion  table  by  an  altar,  the  placing  of  candles 

1 Masson:  Milton,  II,  p.  532. 
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on  and  making  obeisance  to  the  altar,  the  singing  of  the  Gloria  Patri, 
and  the  elevation  of  opponents  of  orthodox  doctrine  to  bishoprics.1 

William  Laud,  regarded  by  the  Scots  as  the  main  author  of  their 
troubles,  and  by  his  own  fellow-countrymen  with  no  favourable  eye,  was 
determined,  when  elevated  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  to  restore  the  Church 
to  what  his  party  considered  to  be  its  proper  place  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 
He  was  pious,  able,  learned,  and  courageous,  but  he  was  also  humourless 
and  irascible.  An  ecclesiastical  martinet,  he  lacked  the  personal  charm 
that  might  have  commended  his  policies  to  the  people.  Virtually  con- 
trolling the  High  Commission,  he  silenced  the  Puritans,  compelled 
conformity  to  the  rubrics  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  raised  the 
eposcopal  power  to  a height  which  it  had  not  known  since  the  Reformation. 
Laud’s  error  was  in  leaning  too  heavily  on  the  support  of  the  king.  “Do 
thou  defend  me  with  the  sword,  and  I will  defend  thee  by  the  pen”, 
wrote  Montague  in  his  appeal  to  the  king  on  behalf  of  the  Arminian 
party.  The  tenet  of  the  divine  right  of  the  monarch  had  indeed  become 
part  of  the  complex  of  Arminian  doctrine,  and  Charles,  far  more  so  than 
his  father,  was  eager  to  give  the  support  of  the  executive  to  such  useful 
allies.2  But  Calvinism,  while  practically  silenced  in  press  and  pulpit  had 
“too  much  vitality  in  England  and  was  too  throughly  identified  with 
the  struggle  against  Spain  and  Rome  to  be  borne  down  by  the  partial 
distribution  of  court  patronage”.3 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Arminian  party,  while  rigidly  determined 
on  uniformity  in  ritual  practices,  were  more  liberal  than  their  opponents 
in  matters  of  doctrine.  Even  on  the  crucial  question  of  the  validity  of 
Reformed  (non-episcopal)  Church  orders,  a variety  of  opinion  is  evident. 
Richard  Montague  held  an  exclusive  doctrine  of  episcopacy  by  which 
Continental  Reformed  Churches  were  unchurched.  Lancelot  Andrewes, 
while  positively  affirming  the  episcopal  claim,  refused  to  unchurch  the 
Reformed  churches  because  of  their  circumstances.  Laud  considered  that 
the  Lutherans,  in  their  office  of  superintendent,  retained  the  essence  of 
episcopacy.4 

The  Arminian  ideas  found  lodging  in  Scotland.  In  the  short  run,  the 
imposition  of  bishops  upon  the  Presbyterian  framework  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  1609  did  not  necessarily  mean  a departure  from  Calvinism. 

1 Ibid.,  p.  69. 

Q S.  R.  Gardiner:  History,  VII,  p.  9. 
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English  bishops  had  been  and  were  Calvinists  in  doctrine.  The  conse- 
cration of  the  three  Scottish  bishops  did  not  involve  their  repudiation  of 
Presbyterian  orders.  “The  Anglican  consecration  . . . was  resented  by 
some  of  the  bishops  and  was  very  little  valued  by  all”.1  This  may  well 
be  true  for  the  first  bishops,  but  later  on,  theological  deviations  became 
apparent  in  some  of  the  younger  bishops  who  comprised  what  came  to 
be  called  the  “Canterburian  faction”.  Maxwell  of  Ross,  one  of  Laud’s 
most  able  and  active  agents  in  imposing  the  Canons  of  1636  and  the 
Liturgy  of  1637  on  the  Kirk,  declared  that  Christ  descended  into  hell  to 
rescue  the  souls  of  virtuous  pagans.  “I  love  these  wights  for  their  virtues’ 
sake  that  I had  rather  admit  twenty  opinions  such  as  limbus  patrum  than 
damn  eternally  the  soul  of  one  Cicero  or  Socrates”.2  The  status  of  elders 
as  members  of  the  courts  of  the  church  incurred  his  disapproval.  Their 
presence  was  “a  sacriligious  intrusion  upon  sacred  orders”  and  “juris- 
diction was  due  to  churchmen  as  such  ex  vi  or  dims”. 3 William  Forbes, 
first  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  a devout  and  learned  man,  taught  that  Christ 
died  for  all,  that  the  Pope  was  not  Anti-Christ,  that  Papists  might  be 
saved,  that  transubstantiation  was  not  heresy,  but  a trivial  error,  and 
that  man  is  justified  not  by  a righteousness  imputed  to  him,  but  by  a 
righteousness  wrought  in  him.4  The  position  of  the  Aberdeen  Doctors 
may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  John  Forbes,  their  leader,  was 
pronounced  guiltless  of  Arminianism  by  the  triumphant  Covenanters. 
While  he  held  that  episcopacy  was  lawful,  he  did  not  hold  it  to  be  necessary 
to  the  being  of  a true  church.  His  doctrinal  position  appears  to  have  been 
that  of  John  Cameron  and  Amyraut.  Maxwell,  Wedderburn,  Whitford 
and  Sydserf,  the  leaders  of  “the  Canterburian  faction”  were  too  deeply 
implicated  in  the  policies  which  created  the  national  revolt;  but  it  was 
a pity  that  the  Aberdeen  Doctors  did  not  come  to  the  Glasgow  Assembly. 
They  were  respected,  and  men  might  have  listened  to  them.  Scottish 
Arminianism  was  a weak  plant.  It  was  suspect  as  an  English  innovation. 
At  the  Westminster  Assembly,  its  only  effect  was  to  intensify  the  anta- 
gonism of  the  Scottish  Commissioners  to  any  deviation  from  the  most 
rigid  Calvinism. 

8.  The  Westminster  Assembly  spent  far  more  time  debating  the 
government  and  liturgy  of  the  church  than  its  doctrine.  In  a sense,  the 
Confession  is  a by-product  of  its  laborious  five  years  of  existence.  There 
were  three  great  questions  which,  though  they  did  not  greatly  affect  the 

1 A.  L.  Mathieson:  Religion  and  Politics,  I,  p.  364. 
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statements  on  doctrine,  were  matters  of  keen  contention  in  the  debates 
on  church  government.  These  were  Erastianism,  sectarianism  and 
tolerationism.  We  must  keep  them  in  mind  as  we  interpret  the  West- 
minster documents. 

(i)  The  Erastian  outlook  and  temper  has  been  traditionally  agreeable 
to  the  English  mind.  The  ‘Praemunire’  legislation  had,  in  pre- Reformation 
times,  emphasised  the  power  of  the  prince  over  the  church.  The  theo- 
logians of  the  16th  century  ‘ ‘saw  in  the  godly  prince  the  veritable  shaliach 
of  God  Almighty”.1  Archbishop  Whitgift  had  affirmed  that  the  monarch 
could  have  dispensed  with  bishops,  or  limited  their  authority.  If  so,  it 
would  have  been  the  duty  of  churchmen  to  submit.  Cranmer  believed 
that  the  only  way  to  remove  the  evils  under  which  the  church  of  the 
Middle  Ages  had  suffered  was  to  subordinate  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  civil 
power.2  ‘‘This  is  our  doctrine”  declared  Henry  VIII,  ‘‘that  every  soul, 
of  whatsoever  calling  he  be,  be  he  monk,  prophet,  preacher,  apostle, 
ought  to  be  subject  to  the  king  and  magistrates”.3  The  Scottish  Commis- 
sioners to  the  Assembly,  reared  in  another  tradition,  were  perplexed  and 
worried  by  the  strength  of  English  Erastianism.  “Religion”  said  John 
Selden,  “is  no  more  to  be  left  to  the  clergy  than  law  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor”.4 All  English  Christians,  with  the  exception  of  Romanists  and 
Brownists,  agreeing  that  there  could  be  only  one  religion  in  the  state, 
held  that  the  state  must  decide  what  that  religion  must  be.  The  Scots 
acknowledged  the  importance  of  the  godly  prince,  but  thought  of  him  as 
the  instrument  of  the  church  in  propagating  sound  doctrine  and  enforcing 
good  behaviour.  “In  the  eyes  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  the  king  and 
the  beggar  were  of  equal  importance  and  ought  to  be  possessed  of  only 
equal  influence  as  soon  as  they  entered  the  church  door”.5  This  judgement 
is  in  accord  with  Andrew  Melville’s  famous  remark  to  James  VI  that 
there  were  two  kings  and  two  kingdoms  in  the  realm  of  Scotland.  In 
spite  of  King  James’  successful  policy  of  bringing  the  church  into  sub- 
jection to  the  Crown,  the  Scottish  people  never  forgot  the  ideal  of  the 
spiritual  independence  of  the  church.  The  difference  of  conviction  and 
outlook  on  the  part  of  the  English  and  Scottish  peoples  was  a main  cause 
of  the  misunderstandings  which  arose  after  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant. 

The  English  monarchs  since  the  Reformation  resented  Parliamentary 

1 Sykes:  Church  of  England  and  Non- Episcopal  Churches,  p.  5. 

Q Lindsay:  Reformation,  II,  487. 

s G.  M.  Trevalyan:  English  Social  History,  p.  174. 

* Gooch  and  Laski:  English  Democratic  Ideas. 

8 S.  R.  Gardiner:  History,  I,  p.  23. 
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interference  in  church  affairs;  but  the  conviction  was  common  to  both 
monarch  and  Parliament  that  the  civil  power  ought  to  have  a decisive 
voice  both  in  church  administration  and  in  doctrine.  “Whosoever  shall 
bring  in  aninnovation  in  religion  or  by  favour  seek  to  extend  or  introduce 
Popery  or  Arminianism  or  other  opinions  disagreeing  from  the  true  and 
orthodox  church  shall  be  reputed  a capital  enemy  to  this  kingdom  and 
commonwealth”.  So  affirmed  the  House  of  Commons  in  1628. 1 When 
the  Anglican  clergy  who  sided  with  Parliament  began  to  call  themselves 
Presbyterian,  the  Scots  failed  to  appreciate  the  strength  of  their  inherited 
Erastian  outlook.  There  were  not  many  pronounced  Erastians  in  the 
Assembly  itself,  but  the  House  of  Commons  was  full  of  them.  “Our 
greatest  trouble  for  the  time  is  from  the  Erastians  in  the  House  of 
Commons”,  wrote  Robert  Baillie  from  London  in  1643. 2 Three  years 
later,  he  complained,  ' ‘The  Pope  and  the  king  were  never  more  in  earnest 
for  the  headship  of  the  church  than  the  plurality  of  this  Parliament”.3 
As  the  Westminster  Assembly  was  legally  but  a Parliamentary  advisory 
committee,  Parliament  had  little  scruple  in  correcting,  rejecting  or 
accepting  their  findings.  The  Scots  never  accepted  the  situation.4  Parlia- 
ment was,  however,  rightly  interpreting  what  Shaw  calls  “the  lay  sense 
of  the  (English)  nation”.  Parliament’s  resolve  to  maintain  the  historic 
Erastian  position  was  maintained  at  a particularly  delicate  point  in  its 
“Ordinance  of  25th  October,  1645,  anent  suspension  from  the  Lord’s 
Supper”.  "If  any  person  suspended  from  the  Lord’s  Supper  shall  find 
himself  grieved  with  the  proceedings  before  the  eldership  of  any  congre- 
gation, he  shall  have  liberty  to  appeal  from  them  to  the  classical  eldership 
and  from  them  to  the  Provincial  Assembly,  from  them  to  the  National 
Assembly  and  from  thence  to  Parliament”.5  The  right  of  appeal  to 
Parliament  against  censure  by  a church  court  was  maintained  when 
Presbyterianism  became  the  established  government  of  the  English 
Church.6  6 

(2)  The  Westminster  documents  were  composed  in  an  age  of  violent 
sectarian  activity.  It  has  been  estimated  that  over  4,000  of  the  10,000 
clergy  of  the  English  Church  adhered  to  the  High  Church  partv.  It  was 
much  weaker  among  the  laity.  The  middle  or  moderate  party,  attached 
to  episcopacy  on  the  grounds  of  expediency,  and,  attracted  to  Ussher’s 
Reduced  Episcopacy’,  could  count  Falkland,  Colepepper,  Digby  and 

1 Ibid.,  VII,  p.  75. 

4 E.  A.  Knox:  Robert  Leighton,  p.  127. 

* Baillie,  II,  p.  360. 

4 Shaw:  English  Church,  II,  pp.  234-5. 

Hetherington:  Westminster  Assembly,  p.  356. 

B Neal:  Puritans,  II,  p.  208. 
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Selden,  among  their  leaders,  and  had  a large  following  among  the  people.1 
It  was  the  ‘Root  and  Branch’  party,  claiming  but  from  1,000  to  1,500 
of  the  clergy  but  powerful  among  the  laity,  which  was  determined  to 
root  out  episcopacy.  It  was  this  party,  in  1640  apparently  unanimous  in 
favour  of  Scottish  type  Presbytery,  which  was  to  provide  the  proliferation 
of  sects  which  is  able  to  astonish  us  even  today.  The  sects,  coming 
prominently  before  the  public  eye  in  1643,  as  the  Westminster  Assembly 
was  being  constituted,  and  differing  in  various  ways  from  each  other, 
held  two  principles  in  common,  denied  by  both  Anglican  and  Presbyterian. 
These  were  congregational  independency  and  toleration.  “It  is  an  error”, 
says  Masson  “to  treat  Independency  as  a sudden  new  phenomenon  in 
1643,  for  60  years  before,  Independency  had  been  a traditional  form  of 
anti-prelacy  in  the  English  popular  mind”.2  John  Robinson  (died  1624), 
the  bulk  of  whose  Leyden  congregation  had  sailed  with  the  Mayflower, 
was  the  father  of  Independency  proper,  and  New  England,  which  his 
followers  had  helped  to  found,  had  a population  of  22,000  in  1640;  and 
in  New  England,  Independency  was  in  effect  the  established  church. 
They  were  in  close  touch  with  their  co-religionists  in  England.3  Thomas 
Helwisse  had  established  a Baptist  congregation  in  London  in  1611.  Most 
of  them  had  formerly  belonged  to  an  English  refugee  congregation  in 
Leyden.  Robert  Browne,  whose  rallying-cry  was  “Reformation  without 
tarrying  for  any”,  left  a small  but  active  following  before  he  returned  to 
the  Anglican  fold.  S.  R.  Gardiner  estimated  20,000  separatists  in  England 
at  the  end  of  Elizabeth’s  reign.  It  was  in  the  decade  1640-1650  that  the 
separatists  increased  astonishingly  in  numbers  and  denominational 
variety.  ‘ ‘They  gained  control  of  the  army,  executed  the  king  and  founded 
the  commonwealth”.4  Politically  and  to  a surprising  degree  ecclesiasti- 
cally, there  was  difference  in  degree  rather  than  in  ultimate  principle 
between  moderate  Episcopalians,  English  and  Scottish  Presbyterians  and 
the  right  wing  Independents.  They  believed  in  monarchy,  parliament  and 
private  property.  The  right  wing  Independents  even  believed  in  a national 
church,  and  endeavoured,  both  in  the  Assembly  and  in  Parliament  to  find 
place  for  themselves  within  its  fold.5  The  Scots  had  heard  of  Independents 
and  Baptists.  They  disapproved  of  them.  But  they  were  horrified  at 
the  tolerated  emergence  of  what  they  presumed  to  be  their  progeny— 
Familists,  Antinomians,  Anti-Sabbatarians,  Anti-Trinitarians,  Socinians, 
Arians,  Seekers,  Millenarians,  to  mention  but  a few  of  the  deviations 

1 Masson:  Milton,  II,  pp.  195  h 

* Masson:  Milton,  II,  p.  602. 

s Gooch  and  Laski:  English  Democratic  Ideas,  pp.  60,  61. 

* Godfrey  Davies:  The  Early  Stuarts,  p.  192. 

5 Neal:  Puritans,  II,  p.  166  (Abr.  Ed.). 
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which  Thomas  Edwards  lists  in  his  'Gangraena'.  Why  was  Scotland 
practically  free  from  this  sectarian  eruption?  J.  S.  MacEwen  makes  the 
interesting  suggestion  that  it  was  owing  to  the  group  method  of  Bible 
study  inherited  from  John  Knox.  In  dealing  with  difficult  texts,  the 
group  must  never  be  content  to  let  the  matter  rest  in  disagreement,  but 
must  continue  to  wrestle  with  the  difficulty  until  the  Word  becomes 
clear  to  all.1  The  sects  left  little  trace  on  the  work  of  the  Assembly  divines, 
except  by  way  of  reaction,  but  many  of  their  ideas  have  become  part  of 
our  political  heritage. 


(3)  Toleration  was  a very  live  issue  for  the  Assembly  divines.  It 
requires  an  effort  on  our  part  to  realise  that,  for  our  17th  century  fore- 
fathers, intolerance  was  a reasonable  and  Christian  doctrine.  Romans, 
Anglicans,  Presbyterians,  and  to  a lesser  degree,  right  wing  Independents 
were  opposed  to  it.  If,  as  Samuel  Rutherford  said,  “there  be  not  in 
matters  of  God,  as  there  is  in  grammar,  positive,  comparative  and  super- 
lative and  that  “truth  is  an  invisible  line  which  hath  no  latitude  and 
cannot  admit  of  splitting”,  then  intolerance  is  inevitable.2  To  the  Scots, 
toleration  was  “the  great  Diana  of  the  Independents”,  and  to  English 
Presbyterians  in  the  Assembly  it  was  “the  mother  of  confusion”.3  At 
the  Hampton  Court  conference.  King  James  had  said  to  Dr.  Reynolds 
and  his  colleagues,  “Conform  or  I will  harry  you  out  of  the  kingdom”.4 
Now,  after  the  fall  of  Laud,  and  the  Parliamentary  abolition  of  episco- 
pacy, the  ascendent  Presbyterians  held  firmly  to  the  principle  that  the 
national  church  should  include  all  Christians  within  the  nation;  and  this 
meant  that,  in  theory  at  least,  they  were  in  favour  of  compulsory  uni- 
formity. In  practice,  however,  the  gulf  between  the  Presbyterians  and 
the  mam  body  of  the  Independents  was  slight.  The  insistence  by  the 
Independents  that  toleration  of  their  principles  should  be  written  into 
the  act  establishing  Presbyterianism  in  the  national  church  caused  the 
break-down  of  the  Parliamentary  attempt  at  accommodation  between 
“ i645-s  The  Independents  were  only  moderate  tolerationists. 
the  doctrines  of  religious  liberty,  political  equality,  and  freedom  of 
conscience  were  first  put  forward  by  John  Lilbume  and  the  Levellers 
lhose  among  the  Puritans  themselves  who  favoured  liberty  of  conscience 
were  a minority”.3  But  a generation  before  John  Lilbume  became 


1 MacEwen:  The  Faith  of  John  Knox,  pp.  36-37. 
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famous,  the  English  Baptists  at  Amsterdam  (1611)  published  a declaration 
on  toleration:  “The  magistrate  is  not  to  meddle  with  religion  or  matters 
of  conscience  nor  compel  men  to  this  or  that  form  of  religion  . . . because 
Christ  is  the  king  and  lawgiver  of  the  church  and  conscience”.1  Within 
the  Anglican  Church,  the  Cambridge  Platonists  and  the  party  of  religious 
latitude  represented  by  Chillingworth  (The  Religion  of  Protestants) 
showed  that  midway  through  the  17th  century  there  were  minds  who 
were  quietly  groping  after  a principle  of  peaceful  co-existence.2 

In  Scotland,  there  were  stern  penal  laws  against  recusants  and  heretics. 
Preachers  often  used  violent  language  against  their  theological  foes.  In 
practice,  however,  Scotland  was  much  more  humane  and  tolerant  than 
England.  During  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  some  600  persons 
suffered  death  for  heresies.  In  Scotland  during  the  same  period,  only  one 
or  possibly  two.  It  was  during  the  period  of  the  Jacobean  episcopacy 
that  Father  Oglivie  was  martyred.  Yet  Scottish  Presbyterian  theory  was 
in  steadfast  oppsition  to  toleration.  Dr.  W.  M.  Campbell  has  said  that 
Samuel  Rutherford  “wrote  the  best  (Scottish)  book  against  religious 
toleration  and  the  best  book  in  defence  of  civil  liberty”.3  Rutherford, 
in  neither  case,  misrepresented  the  thought  of  his  church.  The  Confession 
of  Faith  has  the  noble  statement:  “God  alone  is  the  lord  of  conscience 
and  hath  left  it  free  from  the  doctrines  and  commandments  of  men  which 
are  in  anything  contrary  to  His  word”.  For  generations  after  these  words 
were  written,  the  peoples  of  England  and  Scotland  had  to  pass  through 
much  tribulation  before  they  were  able  to  give  them  effective  practical 
application. 

In  conclusion.  The  chief  task  imposed  by  Parliament  on  the  West- 
minster Assembly  was  to  formulate  a new  scheme  of  church  government, 
and  a directory  of  worship  to  replace  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The 
Confession,  not  quite  but  almost  an  afterthought,  was  completed  in  less 
than  a year.  There  was  practical  unanimity  about  the  doctrinal  state- 
ments. The  Directory  and  the  Form  of  Church  Government  were  the 
fruit  of  four  years  strenuous  debating.  “It  is  not  a little  curious,”  remarks 
Shaw,  “that  those  portions  of  the  accomplished  work  of  the  Assembly 
which  have  remained  through  later  times  the  most  distinct  and  memorable, 
namely  the  Confession  and  the  Larger  Catechism,  should  never  have 
received  the  assent  of  the  Parliament  which  called  the  Assembly  into 
being”.4  Dr.  G.  S.  Hendry  has  hinted  that  the  church  might  well  consider 

1 Masson:  Milton,  III,  p.  101. 
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“whether  the  time  has  not  come  to  trade  in  the  Confession  for  a new  one".1 
The  task  of  revision  will  require  not  only  learning  and  sound  judgement, 
but  a loving  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  old  Confession. 


1 The  Westminster  Confession  for  Today,  p.  16. 


